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TO  proportion  the  eagernefs  of  con- 
teft  to  its  importance  feems  too 
hard  a  talk  for  human-,  wifdom.  The 
pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  bufy  in  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  ufelefs  queftions,  and  the  pride  of 
power  has  deftroyed  armies  to  gain  or  to 
keep  unprofitable  poflefiio'ns. 

'V 

Not  many  years  have  palled  fince  the 
cruelties  of  war  were  filling  the  world  with 
terror  and  with  forrow;  rage  was  at  lad 
appeafed,  or  ftrength  was  exliaufted,  and 
to  the  harafled  nations  peace  was  reftored, 
with  its  pleafures  and  its  benefits.  Of  this 
ftate  all  felt  the  happinefs,  and  all  implored 
the  continuance  >  but  what  continuance  of 
happinefs  can  be  expedted,  when  the  wftole 
fyftem  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new.concuffion,  by  a  conten¬ 
tion  for  a  few  fpots  of  earth,  which,  in  the 
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deferts  of  the  ocean  had  almoft  efcaped 
human  notice,  and  which,  if  they  had 
not  happened  to  make  a  fea-mark,  had 

perhaps  never  had  a  name. 

/ 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what 
nature  has  negledted,  and  that  renown 
which  cannot  be  claimed  by  intrinfick  ex¬ 
cellence  or  greatrtefs,  is  fometimes  derived 
from  unexpected  accidents.  The  Rubicon 
was  ennobled  by  the  paffage  of  Csefar,  and 
the  time  is  now  come  when  Falkland’s 
Klands  demand  their  hiltorian.  But  the 
writer  to  whom  this  employment  fhall  be 
affigned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of 
defcriptive  fplendor,  or  narrative  ele¬ 
gance.  Of  other  countries  it  is  told  how 
often  they  have  changed  their  government ; 
thefe  illands  have  hitherto  changed  only 
their  name.  Of  heroes  to  conquer,  or  legis¬ 
lators  to  civilize,  here  has  been  no  appear¬ 
ance  ;  nothing  has  happened  to  them  but 
that  they  have  been  fometimes  feen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  palled  by  them 
in  fearch  of  better  habitations. 


When 
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When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  difcovered  America, 
had  taken  pofieffion  of  its  mod  wealthy  re¬ 
gions,  they  furprifed  and  terrified  Europe 
by  a  fudden  and  unexampled  influx  of  riches. 
They  were  made  at  once  infupportably  in- 
folent,  and  might  perhaps  have  become 
irrefiftibly  powerful,  had  not  their  moun¬ 
tainous  treafures  been  fcattered  in  the  air 
with  the  ignorant  profufion  of  unaccuftorm- 
ed  opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  poten¬ 
tates  faw  this  f  ream  of  riches  flowing  into 
Spain  without  attempting  to  dip  their  own 
hands  in  the  golden  fountain,  France  had  no 
paval  fkill  or  power ;  Portugal  was  extend- 
ing  her  dominions  in  the  Eaf  over  regions 
formed  in  the  gaiety  of  Nature  j  the  Planfe- 
atick  league,  being  planned  only  for  the  fe= 
curity  of  traffick,  had  no  tendency  to  dis¬ 
covery  or  invafion  ;  and  the  commercial 
fates  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  be¬ 
tween  Afia  and  Europe,  and  not  lying  upon 
the  ocean,  did  not  defire  to  feek  by  great 
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hazards,  at  a  diftance,  what  was  almoft  at 
home  to  be  found  with  fafety. 

The  Engiifh  alone  were  animated  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if 
any  thing  was  left  that  might  reward  ad- 
venture,  or  incite  appropriation.  They  fent 
Cabot  into  the  North,  but  in  the  North 
there  was  no  gold  or  filver  to  be  found. 
The  bell  regions  were  pre-occupied.  yet 
they  ftill  continued  their  hopes  and  their 
labours.  They  were  the  fecond  nation  that 
dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  and 
the  fecond  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

*  Vf 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and 
Philip,  the  wealth  of  America  became  law¬ 
ful  prize,  and  thofe  who  were  lets  afraid 
of  danger  than  of  poverty,  fuppofed  that 
riches  might  eafily  be  obtained  by  plun¬ 
dering  the  Spaniards.  Nothing  is  dif¬ 
ficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite  their 
influence;  the  lpirit  and  vigour  of  thele 
expeditions  enlarged  our  views  of  the  new 
world,  and  made  us  firft  acquainted  with 
its  remoter  coafts. 

In 
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In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendilh  (1592) 
Captain  Davis,  who,  being  fent  out  as  his 
affociate,  was  afterwards  parted  from  him 
or  deferted  him,  as  he  was  driven  by  violence 
of  weather  about  the  liraits  of  Magellan, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  faw 
the  lands  now  called  Falkland  Mands,  but 
his  diftrefs  permitted  him  not  to  make 
any  obfervation,  and  he  left  them,  as  he 
found  them,  without  a  name. 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  being  in  the  fame  feas  with 
the  fame  defigns,  faw  thefe  illands  again, 
if  they  are  indeed  the  fame  illands,  and  in 
honour  of  his  miftrefs,  called  them  Haw- 

t  *  .  '  -  ' "  , 

kins’s  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  fufficient 
to  procure  a  general  reception  to  the  new 
name,  for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  now 
become  ftrong  enough  not  only  to  defend 
themfelves,  but  to  attack  their  mailers, 
lent  (  1598  )  Verhagen  and  Sebald  de 
Wert,  into  the  South  Sea,  thefe  illands, 
which  were  not  fuppofed  to  have  been 

knowp 
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known  before,  obtained  the  denomination 
of  Sebald’s  Iflands,  and  were  from  that 
time  placed  in  the  charts ;  though  Frezier 
tells  us,  that  they  were  yet  confidered  as 
of  doubtful  exiftence. 

Their  prefent  Englifh  name  was  probably 
given  them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whofe  jour¬ 
nal,  yet  unprinted,  may  be  found  in  theMu- 
feum.  This  name  was  adopted  by  Halley, 
and  has  from  that  time,  I  believe,  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne, 
faw  thofe  iflands  and  mention  them  ;  but 
they  were  yet  not  confidered  as  territories 
worth  a  conteft.  Strong  affirmed  that  there 
was  no  wood,  and  Dampier  fufpeded  that 

they  had  no  water. 

• 

Frezier  defcribes  their  appearance  with 
more  diftindnefs,  and  mentions  fome  (hips 
of  St.  Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been 
vifited,  and  to  which  he  feems  willing 
enough  to  afcribe  the  honour  of  difcovering 
iflands  which  yet  he  admits  to  have  been  feen 
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by  Hawkins,  and  named  by  Sebald  de 
Wert.  He,  I  fuppofe,  in  honour  of  his 
countrymen,  called  them  the  Malouines, 
the  denomination  now  ufed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  feem  not,  till  very  lately,  to 
have  thought  them  important  enough  to 
deferve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anfon’s  voyage, 
they  have  very  much  changed  their  opinion, 
finding  a  fettlement  in  Pepy’s  or  Falkland’s 
Ifland,  recommended  by  the  authour  as  ne~ 
ceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  future  expedi¬ 
tions  againll  the  coaft  of  Chili,  and  as  of 
fuch  ufe  and  importance,  that  it  would 
produce  many  advantages  in  peace,  and  in 
war  would  make  us  mailers  of  the  South 
Sea.  • 

Scarcely  any  degree  of  judgement  is 
fufficient  to  reflrain  the  imagination  from 
magnifying  that  on  which  it  is  long  de¬ 
tained.  The  relater  of  Anion’s  voyage  had 
heated  his  mind  with  its  various  events,  had 
partaken  the  hope  with  which  it  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  vexation  fuffered  by  its  various 

mif- 
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taifcarriages,  and  then  thought  nothing 
could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 
than  that  which  might  promote  the  fuccefs 
of  fuch  another  enterprize. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  hiftory  performed 
and  attained  all  that  when  they  firft  fpfead 
their  fails  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  con- 
fequence  would  have  produced  very  little 
hurt  to  the  Spaniards,  and  very  little  benefit 
to  theEnglifh.  They  would  have  taken  a 
few  towns ;  Anfon  and  his  companions 
would  have  fhared  the  plunder  or  the  ran- 
fom;  and  the  Spaniards,  finding  their  fouth- 
ern  territories  acceffible,  would  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  have  guarded  them  better. 

_  r  -y  v  e  '* 

Th  at  fuch  a  fettlement  may  be  of  ufe  iit 
war,  no  man.  that  confiders  its  fituation  will 
deny.  But  war  is  not  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
life ;  it  happens  but  feldom,  and  every 
man,  either  good  or  wife,  withes  that  its 
frequency  were  ftill  lefs.  That  condudt 
which  betrays  defigns  of  future  hoftility,  it 
it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  always  ge¬ 
nerate  malignity ■,  it  muff  for  ever  exclude 
7  confidence 
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confidence  and  friendfhip,  and  continue  a  cold 
and  fluggilh  rivalry,  by  a  fly  reciprocation 
of  indirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of 
war,  or  the  fecurity  of  peace. 

*  r  > 

The  advantage  of  fuch  a  fettlement  in 
time  of  peace  is,  I  think,  not  eafily  to  be 
proved.  For  what  ufe  can  it  have  but  of 
a  ftation  for  contraband  traders,  a  nur- 
fery  of  fraud,  and  a  receptacle  of  theft  ? 
Narborough,  about  a  century  ago,  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  except 
by  fuch  an  armament  as,  with  a  failor’s 
morality,  might  trade  by  force.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  prohibitions  of  foreign 
commerce  are,  in  thefe  countries,  to  the 
laft  degree  rigorous,  and  that  no  man  not 
authorifed  by  the  King  of  Spain  can  trade 
there  but  by  force  or  health.  Whatever 
profit  is  obtained  muft  be  gained  by  the 
violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not  perhaps  foon 
arrive  at  fuch  purity  and  excellence,  but  that 

fome  connivance  at  leaft  will  be  indulged,  to 
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the  triumphant  robber  and  fuccefsful  cheat. 
He  that  brings  wealth  home  is  feldom  in- 
terrogated  by  what  means  it  was  obtained. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  modes  of 
corruption  with  which  mankind  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  ftruggle,  and  which  they  may  in 
«ime  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  reafon  to 
expedt,  that  as  the  world  is  more  enlight¬ 
ened,  policy  and  morality  will  at  lad;  be  re¬ 
conciled,  and  that  nations  will  learn  not 
to  do  what  they  would  not  fuffer. 

But  the  lilent  toleration  of  fufpedted 
guilt  is  a  degree  of  depravity  far  below  that 
which  openly  incites  and  manifeftly  pro¬ 
tects  it.  To  pardon  a  pirate  may  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  mankind  ;  but  how  much  greater 
is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in  which  all 
pirates  fhall  be  fafe  ?  The  contraband  trader 
is  not  more  worthy  of  protedtion  :  if  with 
Narborough  he  trades  by  force,  he  is  a  pi¬ 
rate  ;  if  he  trades  fecretly,  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Thofe  who  honeftly  refufe  his  traffick  he 
hates  as  obftrudtors  of  his  profit ;  and  thole 
with  whom  he  deals  he  cheats,  becaufe  he 
knows  that  they  dare  not  complain.  He 

lives 
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lives  with  a  heart  full  of  that  malignity  which 
fear  of  detection  always  generates  in  him> 
who  is  to  defend  unjuft  acquifitions  againft 
lawful  authority;  and  when  he  comes  home 
with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a  mind 
hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for  reproof,  and 
too  ffupid  for  reflection ;  he  offends  the 

m  .  »  * 

high  by  his  infolence,  and  corrupts  the  low 
by  his  example. 


W  h  E  T  H  e  r  thefe  truths  were  for- 
gotten  or  defpifed,  or  whether  fome  better 
purpofe  was  then  in  agitation,  the  repre- 
feritation  made  in  Anfon’s  voyage  had  fuch 
effedt  upon  the  ftatcfmen  of  that  time,  that 

t 

(in  174B)  fome  floops  were  fitted  out  for 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys  and  Falk¬ 
land  Iflands,  and  for  further  difcoveries  in 
the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though 
perhaps  defigned  to  be  fecret,  was  not 
long  concealed  from  Wall,  the  Spariifh 

ambaflador,  who  fo  vehemently  oppofed 

•  1 

it,  and  fo  ftrongly  maintained  the  right 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exclufive  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Englilh 
minifby  relinquifhed  part  of  their  original 
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defign,  and  declared  that  the  examination 
of  thofe  two  iflands  was  the  utmoft  that 
their  orders  fhould  comprife. 

This  conceffion  was  fufficiently  liberal 
or  fufficiently  fubmiffive  ;  yet  the  Spanilh 
court  was  neither  gratified  by  our  kindnefs, 
nor  foftened  by  our  humility.  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Keene,  who  then  refided  at  Madrid, 
was  interrogated  by  Carvajal  concerning  the 
vifit  intended  to  Pepys  and  Falkland  Iflands 
in  terms  of  great  jealoufy  and  difcontent ; 
and  the  intended  expedition  was  reprefented* 
if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  late  peace, 
yet  as  an  a £1  inconfiftent  with  amicable  in¬ 
tentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profeflions  of 
mutual  kindnefs  which  then  pafled  between 
Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protefl:  that  nothing  more  than  mere  dis¬ 
covery  was  intended,  and  that  no  fettle— 
ment  was  to  be  eftablifhed.  The  Spaniaid 
readily  replied,  that  if  this  was  a  voyage  of 
wanton  curiofity,  it  might  be  gratified  with 
kfs  trouble,  for  he  was  ready  to  commu¬ 
nicate  whatever  was  known  :  That  to  go  fo, 
ffir  only  to  come  back,  was  no  teafonable 
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a£t ;  and  it  would  be  a  (lender  facrifice  to 
peace  and  friendlhip  to  omit  a  voyage  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained :  That  if 
we  left  the  places  as  we  found  them,  the 
voyage  was  ufelefs ;  and  if  we  took  poffef- 
lion,  it  was  a  hoftile  armament,  nor 
could  we  expeCt  that  the  Spaniards  Ihould 
fuppofe  us  to  vifit  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America  only  from  curiofity,  after  the 
fcheme  propofed  by  the  authour  of  Anfon's 
Voyage. 

*  *  ’  *  '  ’  I 

When  once  we  had  difowned  all  purpcfe 
of  fettling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  not 
defend  the  propriety  of  our  expedition  by  ar¬ 
guments  equivalent  to  Carvajal’s  objections. 
The  miniftry  therefore  difmilTed  the  whole 
defign,  but  no  declaration  was  required  by 
which  our  right  to  perfue  it  hereafter  might 
be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland’s  Iiland  was 
forgotten  or  negleded,  till  the  conduct  of 
naval  affairs  was  entrufted  to  the  Earl  of 
Egmont,  a  man  whofe  mind  was  vigorous 
and  ardent,  whole  knowledge  was  exten- 
!  five. 
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five,  and  whofe  defigns  were  magnificent  j 
but  who  had  fomewhat  vitiated  his  judg¬ 
ment  by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantick 
projects  afid  airy  fpeculations. 

LoRd  Egmont’s  eagernefs  afcer  fome- 
thing  new  determined  him  to  make  enquiry 
after  Falkland's  Ifland,  and  he  fent  out 
Captain  Byron;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1765,  took,  he  fays,  a  formal  pof- 
feffion  in  the  name  of  his  Britannick  Ma- 


plied,  would  have  all  that  nature,  almoft  all 


that  luxury  could  want.  The  harbour  he 
found  capacious  and  fecure,  and  therefore; 


thought  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  Egmont. 
Of  water  there  was  no  want,  and  the 


ground,  he  defcribed  as  having  all  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  foil,  and  as  covered  with  antifcor- 
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butick  herbs,  the  reftoratives  of  the  Jailor. 
Provifion  was  eafily  to  be  had,  for  they  kill¬ 
ed  almoft  every  day  an  hundred  geefe  to  each 
fliip,  by  pelting  theni  with  ftones.  Not 
content  with  phyfick  and  with  food,  he 
fearched  yet  deeper  for  the  value  of  the  new 
dominion.  He  dug  in,  queft  of  ore,  found 
iron  in  abundance,  and  did;  not  defpair  of 
nobler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful, 
fortunately  found  where  none  would  have 
expedled  it,  about  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
fouthern  latitude,  could  not  without  great 
fupinenefs  be  negledted,  Early  in  the  next 
year  (January  8,  1766)  Captain  Macbride- 
arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he  ereded 
a  fmall  blockhoufe,  and  ftationed  a  garrifon. 
His  delcription  was  lefs  flattering.  Pie 
found,  what  he  calls,  a  mafs  of  iflands  and 
broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil  was  no- 
thing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  profped 
than  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by 
fiorms  almoft  perpetual.  Yet  this,  fays  he, 
is  lurnmer,  and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold 
their  natural  proportion,  thole  who  lie  but 

two 
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two  cables  length  from  the  fhore,  muft  pafs 
weeks  without  any  communication  with  it. 
The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and 
which  might  have  fupported  armies  of  Pa- 
tagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  geefe 
were  too  wife  to  (lay  when  men  violated, 
their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride’s  crew  could 
only  now  and  then  kill-  a  goofe  when  the 
weather  would  permit.  All  the  quadrupeds 
which  he  met  there  were  foxes,  fuppofed 
by  him  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
V  ice;  but  of  ufelefs  animals,  fuch  as  fea- lions 
and  penguins,  which  he  calls  vermin,  the 
number  was  incredible.  He  allows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  thofe  who  touch  at  thefe  illands 
may  find  geefe  and  fnipes,  and,  in  the  fum- 
rher  months,  wild  fellery  and  forrel. 

.  * 

No  token  was  feen  by  either,  of  any 
fettlement  ever  made  upon  this  ifiand,  and 
Mr.  Macbride  thought  himfelf  fo  fecure 
from  hoftile  difiurbance,  that  when  he 
erected  his  wooden  blockhoufe  he  omitted 
to  open  the  ports  and  loopholes. 


When 
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When  a  garrifon  was  ftationed  at  Port 
Egmont,  it  was  neceffary  to  try  what  fuf- 
tenance  the  ground  could  be  by  culture  ex¬ 
cited  to  produce.  A  garden  was  prepared, 
but  the  plants  that  fprung  up  withered 
away  in  immaturity.  Some  fir-feeds  were 
fown ;  but  though  this  be  the  native 
tree  of  X'ugged  climates,  the  young  firs  that 
rofe  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb¬ 
age.  The  cold  continued  long,  and  the 
ocean  feldom  was  at  reft. 

Cattle  fucceeded  better  than  vege¬ 
tables.  Goats,  ilieep,  and  hogs,  that  were 
carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and 
increafe  as  in  other  places. 

* 

/  t 

Nil  rnorlalibus  arduum  ejl .  i  here  is  no¬ 
thin  2  which  human  courage  will  not  under- 
take,  and  little  that  human  patience  will 
not  endure.  The  garrifon  lived  upon  Falk¬ 
land’s  Ifland,  fhrinkmg  from  the  blaft,  and 
fhuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never 

become  independant,  for  it  never  coutd  he 

D  able 
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able  to  maintain  itfelf.  The  neceffary  fup- 
plies  were  annually  Tent  from  England,  at 
an  expence  which  the  Admiralty  began  to 
think  would  not  quickly  be  repaid.  But 
fhame  of  deferting  a  projedt,  and  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  contend  with  a  projector  that 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrifon,  and 
fupplied  it  with  regular  remittances  of  ftores 
and  provifion. 

That  of  which  we  were  almoft  weary 
ourfelves,  we  did  not  expedt  any  one  to 
envy  j  and  therefore  fuppofed  that  we  fhould 
be  permitted  to  refide  in  Falkland’s  Illand, 
the  undifputed  lords  of  tempcft- beaten 
barrennefs. 

But,  on  the  28th  of  November  1769, 
Captain  Hunt,  obferving  a  Spanifh  fchooner 
hovering  about  the  ifland  and  furveying  it, 
fent  the  commander  a  mefTage,  by  which 
he  required  him  to  depart.  The  Spaniard 
made  an  appearance  of  obeying,  but  in  two 
days  came  back  with  letters  written  by  the 
governor  of  Port  Solidad,  and  brought  by 
the  chief  officer  of  a  fettlement  on  the  eaft 
part  of  Falkland’s  Ifland. 

Irt 
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In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina ,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  the  governor  complains,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Hunt,  when  he  ordered  the  fchooner 
to  depart,  aflumed  a  power  to  which  he 
could  have  no  pretenfions,  by  fending  an  im¬ 
perious  meflage  to  the  Spaniards  in  the 
King  of  Spain’s  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter  fent  at  the  fame  time, 
he  fupoofes  the  Englilh  to  be  in  that  part 
only  by  accident,  and  to  be  ready  to  de¬ 
part  at  the  firfl:  warning.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  a  prefent,  of  which,  fays 
he,  if  it  be  neither  equal  to  my  delire  nor 
to  your  merit,  you  mull  impute  the  defi¬ 
ciency  to  the  lituation  of  us  both.  ' 

In  return  to  this  hollile  civility.  Captain 
Hunt  warned  them  from  the  illand,  which 
he  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  King,  as 
belonging  to  the  Englilh  by  right  of  the 
firll  difcovery  and  the  firft  fettlement. 

This  was  an  aflertion  of  more  confi¬ 
dence  than  certainty.  The  right  of  difcovery 

D  2  indeed 
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indeed  has  already  appeared  to  be  probable, 
but  the  right  which  priority  of  fettlement 
confeis  I  know  not  whether  we  yet  can 

eftablifh.  '  * 

•  ’*  M  ¥ 

\  «  '  ,  ■•;**>  g  A  •  t  „  .  \  **  y  r-r  H  . 

On  December  io,  the  officer  fent  by  the 
governor  of  Port  Solidad  made  three  pro- 
tefts  agalnft  Captain  blunt  j  for  threatening 
to  nre  upon  him ;  for  oppofing  his  entrance 
into  Port  Egmont;  and  for  entering  himfelf 
into  Port  Solidad.  On  the  12th  the 
governor  of  Port  Solidad  formally  warned 

r*-  *  *  *  » 

Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont,  and 
to  forbear  the  navigation  of  thefe  Teas, 
without  permiffion  from  the  King  of  Spain, 

4  * .  ,  .  ,  j  j  j  t  ^ 

To  this  Captain  Plant  replied  by  repeat¬ 
ing  his  former  claim,  by  declaring  that  his 

'  f  -  »  •-  *  • 

orders  were  to  keep  poffeffion,  and  by  once 
more  warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart. 

I  A 

The  next  month  produced  more  pro¬ 
tects  and  more  replies,  of  which  the  tenour 
was  nearly  the  fame.  The  operations  of 
fuch  harmlefs  enmity  having  produced  no 
effedt,*  were. then  reciprocally  difcontinued, 

and 
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*  , 

and  the  English  were  left  for  a  time  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleafures  of  Falkland  I  (land  with¬ 
out  moleftation.  ’  ; 

-•  i  •-*>•  ’  !  V.  *  aJ  v  v..\.  ill  l '  •'  1  -  *  ’»  .* 

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  laft 
long.  A  few  months  afterwards  (June  4, 
1770.)  the  Induftry,  a  Spanifh  frigate  com¬ 
manded  by  an  officer  whofe  name  was  Ma¬ 
dariaga,  anchored  in  Port  Egmcnt,  bound, 
as  was  faid,  for  Port  Solidad,  and  reduced, 
by  a  palTage  from  Buenos  Ayres  of  fifty- 
three  days,  to*  want  cf  water.  < 

,  f  *  »  ‘  9  f  t  r  j  »  * 

» A*  ;  .  -  i.  ;;  ■?.  ••  .  v.ii  1  A, 

Three  days  afterwards,  four  other  fri¬ 
gates  entered  the  port,  and  a  broad  pen¬ 
dant,  fuch  as  is  born  by  the  commander  of 
a  naval  armament,  was  difplayed  from  the 
Induftry.  Captain  Farmer  of  the  Swift 
frigate,  wfio  commanded  the  garrilbn,  or¬ 
dered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come  on 
fhore,  and  affift  in  its  defence  j  and  di- 
redted  Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favour¬ 
ite  frigate,  which  he  commanded,  nearer 
to  the  land.  The  Spaniards  eafily  difcover- 
ing  the  purpofe  of  his  motion,  let  him 
know,  that  if  he  weighed  his.  anchor,  they 
;  WOuld 
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would  fire  upon  his  Ihip ;  but  paying  no  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  fhore.  The  Spanifh  fleet  followed, 
and  two  (hots  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a 
diftance  from  him.  He  then  fent  to  in¬ 
quire  the  reafon  of  fuch  hoftility,  and  was 
told  that  the  fhots  were  intended  only  a6 
fignals. 


Both  the  Englifli  captains  wrote  the  next 
day  to  Madariaga  the  Spanifh  commodore, 
warning  him  from  the  ifland,  as  from  a 
place  which  the  Englifli  held  by  right  of 
difcovery. 


Madariaga,  who  feems  to  have  had 
uo  defire  of  unnecefiary  mifchief,  invited 
them  (June  g.)  to  lend  an  officer  who 
fhould  take  a  view  of  his  forces,  that  they 
might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  re- 
fiftance,  and  do  that  without  compulfion 
which  he  was  upon  rcfufal  prepared  to  en¬ 
force. 


An  officer  was  fent,  who  found  fixteen 
hundred  men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-feven 

cannon, 
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cannon,  four  mortars,  and  two  hundred 
bombs.  The  fleet  confifted  of  five  frigates 
from  twenty  to  thirty  guns,  which  were 
now  ftationed  oppofite  to  the  Block-houfe. 

He  then  fent  them  a  formal  memorial, 
in  which  he  maintained  his  mafter’s  right 
to  the  whole  Magellanick  region,  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  Englifh  to  retire  quietly  from 
the  fettlement,  which  they  could  neither 
juftify  by  right,  nor  maintain  by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying 
away  whatever  they  were  defirous  to  re¬ 
move,  and  promifed  his  receipt  for  what 
fhould  be  left,  that  no  lofs  might  be  fuf- 
fered  by  them. 

His  propofitions  were  exprefled  in  terms 
of  great  civility  j  but  he  concludes  with 
demanding  an  anfwer  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Having  while  he  was  writing  received 
the  letters  of  warning  written  the  day  be¬ 
fore  by  the  Englifh  captains,  he  told  them, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  prove  the 

5  King 
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King  of  Spain’s  title  to  all  thofe  countries, 
but  that  this  was  no  time  for  verbal  alter¬ 
cations.  fie  .per filled  in  his  determination, 

and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for  an  an- 

■* 

fwer. 

t  •  t  ^  r  # 

♦ 

To  this  .it  was  replied  by  Captain. 
Farmer,  that  though  there  had  been  pre- 
fcribed  yet  a  fhorter  time,  he  (hould  ftill 
refolutely  defend  his  charge ;  that  this, 
whether  menace  or  force,  would  be  confider- 
ecl  as  an  in  fait  on  the  Britifh  flag,  and  that 
fatisfaftion  would  certainly  be  required. 

■  >  *  K  H  I  ‘  ’  ■  '  'v 

tt'-  y  t 

.  —  >  •  ,  w  „  f  *X 

On  the  next  day  (June  io.)  Madaiiaga 
landed  his  forces,  and  it  may  be  eafily  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  had  no  bloody  conqueft. 
The  Enelifh  had  only  a  wooden  block- 
houfe.  built  at  Woolwich,  and  canied  in 
pieces  to  the  ifland  with  a  fmall  battery  of 
cannon.  To  contend  with  obftinacy  had 
been  only  to  lavifh  life  without  ufe  and 
without  hope.  After  the  exchange  of  a 
very  few  fhots  a  capitulation  was  propofed. 


The  Spnifli  commander  aded  with 

moderation4}  'lie'  exerted  little  of  the  con¬ 
i'  "■  -  queror  j 
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queror ;  what  he  had  offered  before  the  at¬ 
tack  he  granted  after  the  vidtory;  the  Eng- 
lifh  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place  with 
every  honour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
twenty  days  ;  and  to  fecure  their  ftay,  the 
rudder  of  the  Favourite  was  taken  off.  What 
they  defired  to  carry  away  they  removed 
without  moleftation ;  and  of  what  they  left 
an  inventory  was  drawn,  for  which  the 
Spanifh  officer  by  his  receipt  promifed  to 
be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  fo  fudden  and 
fo  diftant,  the  Engliffi  miniftry  could  not 
poffibly  have  fuch  notice  as  might  enable 
them  to  prevent  it.  The  conquefl,  if  fuch  it 
may  be  called,  coflbut  three  days ;  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards  either  fuppofmg  the  garrifon  (1  ranger 
than  it  was,  or  refolving  to  truft  nothing  to 
chance,  or  confidering  that  as  their  force 
was  greater,  there  was  lefs  danger  of  blood- 
died,  came  with  a  power  that  made  re- 
fiftance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demanded 
and  obtained  poffeffion. 


E 
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The  frft  account  of  any  difcontent  ex- 
preffed  by  the  Spaniards  was  brought  by 
Captain  Hunt,  who  arriving  at  Plymouth 
June  3,  1770,  informed  the  Admiralty  that 
the  ifland  had  been  claimed  in  December  by 
the  governor  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  fo 
little  dignity,  without  any  known  direction 
from  his  fuperiors,  could  be  confidered  only 
as  the  zeal  or  officioufnefs  of  an  individual, 
unworthy  of  publick  notice  or  the  forma¬ 
lity  of  remonftrance. 


In  Auguft  Mr.  Harris,  the  refident  at 
Madrid,  gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of 
an  account  newly  brought  to  Cadiz,  that 
the  Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  Port 
Cuizada,  the  fame  which  we  call  Port 
Egmont,  in  the  Magellanick  fea ;  that 
in  January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spa- 
niffi  ffiips ;  and  that  an  armament  was  fent 
out  in  May  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  diflodge 
them. 


It 
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It  was  perhaps  not  yet  certain  that  this 
account  was  true  ■,  but  the  information, 
however  faithful,  was  toolate  for  prevention. 
It  was  eafily  known,  that  a  fleet  difpatched 
in  May  had  before  Auguft  fucceeded  or 
mifcarried. 


In  October,  Captain  Maltby  came  to 
England,  and  gave  the  account  which  I 
have  now  epitomifed,  of  his  expulfion  from 
Falkland’s  Illands. 


■ 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can 
witnefs  that  no  time  was  loft.  The  navy  was 
furveyed,  the  {hips  refitted,  and  command¬ 
ers  appointed  ;  and  a  powerful  fleet  v/as  af- 
fembled,  well  manned  and  well  ftored, 
with  expedition  after  fo  long  a  peace  per¬ 
haps  never  known  before,  and  with  vigour 
which,  after  the  wafte  of  fo  long  a  war, 
lcarcely  any  other  nation  had  been  capable 


of  exerting. 


This  preparation,  fo  illuftrious  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  fo  efficacious  in  its 
event,  was  obftrudted  by  the  utmoft  power 

E  2  of 
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Ci  tbst  noify  faction  which  has  too  long 
tilled  the  kingdom,  fometimes  with  the 
roar  of  empty  menace,  and  fometimes  with 
the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation.  Every 
rnarj  faw,  and  every  honeft  man  faw  with 
delegation,  that  they  who  delired  to  force 
their  fovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the 
fame  time  to  difable  him  from  action. 

The  vigour  and  fpirit  of  the  miniftry 
eafily  broke  through  all  the  machinations 
of  thefe  pygmy  rebels,  and  our  armament 
was  quickly  fuch  as  was  likely  to  make  our 
negotiations  effectual. 

The  Prince  of  Mafferan,  in  his  fir  ft 
conference  with  the  Englifh  miniflers  on 
this  occafion,  owned  that  he  had  from  Ma¬ 
drid  received  intelligence  that  the  Englifh 
had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  Falkland’s 
Ifland  by  Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  without  any  particular  orders  from 
the  King  of  Spain.  But  being  afked,  whe¬ 
ther  in  his  matter's  name  he  difavowed  Buc- 
carelli’s  violence,  he  refufed  to  anfwer  with' 

'  '  '  «  *  *  J  *  •  V  .  *  * 

put  direction. 
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The  fcene  of  negotiation  was  now  re¬ 
moved  to  Madrid,  and  in  September  Mr. 
Harris  was  direded  to  demand  from  Gri¬ 
maldi  the  Spanifh  minifter  the  reftitution 
of  Falkland’s  Hand,  and  a  difavowal  of 

Buccarelli’s  hoftilities. 

*  .  *  -*•  ».  _4  _ 

It  was  to  be  expeded  that  Grimaldi 
would  objed  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who 
had  ordered  the  Spaniards  to  depart  from 
the  fame  ifland.  To  this  it  was  replied. 
That  the  Englifh  forces  were  indeed  di¬ 
reded  to  warn  other  nations  away  ;  but,  if 
compliance  were  refufed,  to  proceed  in 
making  their  fettlement,  and  fuffer  the 
fubjeds  of  whatever  power  to  remain  there 
without  moleftation.  By  pofleffion  thus 
taken,  there  was  only  a  difputable  claim 
advanced,  which  might  be  peaceably  and 
regularly  decided,  without  infult  and  with¬ 
out  force  ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had  com¬ 
plained  at  the  Britiih  court,  their  reafons 
would  have  been  heard,  and  all  injuries  re¬ 
dr  ell  ed  ;  but  that,  by  prefuppofing  the  juf- 
tjce  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourle 
to  arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or 

remonstrance. 
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remonflrance,  they  had  violated  the  peace, 
and  infulted  the  Britifli  government  j  and 
therefore  it  was  expedted  that  fatisfac- 
tion  fhould  be  made  by  pubiick  difavowal 
and  immediate  reflitution. 

The  anfwer  of  Grimaldi  was  indefinite 
and  cold.  He  did  rot  allow  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  orders  had  been  given  for  driving  the 
English  from  their  fetilement ;  but  made  no 
fcruple  of  declaring,  that  fucn  an  ejection 
was  nothing  more  than  the  lettlers  might 
have  expedted  ;  and  that  Buccarelli  had  not, 
in  his  opinion,  incurred  any  blame,  as  the 
general  injundtions  to  the  American  go¬ 
vernors  were,  to  fufifer  no  incroachments 
on  the  Spanifh  dominions. 

In  Odtober  the  Prince  of  Malferan  pro- 
pofed  a  convention  for  the  accommodation 
of  differences  by  mutual  conceffions,  in 
which  the  warning  given  to  the  Spaniards 
by  Hunt  fhould  be  difavowed  on  one  fide, 
and  the  violence  ufed  by  Buccarelli  on  the 
other.  This  offer  was  confidered  as  little 

lefs  than  a  new  infult,  and  Grimaldi  was 

told. 
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told,  that  injury  required  reparation  ;  that 
when  either  party  had  fuffered  evident 
wrong,  there  was  not  the  parity  fubfifting 
which  is  implied  in  conventions  and  con¬ 
tracts  j  that  we  confidered  ourfelves  as 
openly  infulted,  and  demanded  fatisfaCtion 
plenary  and  unconditional. 

Grimai.dx  affeCted  to  wonder  that  we 
were  not  yet  appeafed  by  their  conceffions. 
They  had,  he  faid,  granted  all  that  was 
required ;  they  had  offered  to  reftore  the 
ifland  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  found  it; 
but  he  thought  that  they  likewife  might 
hope  for  fome  regard,  and  that  the  warning 
fent  by  Hunt  would  be  difavowed. 

Mr.  Harris,  our  minifter  at  Madrid, 
infilled  that  the  injured  party  had  a  right 
to  unconditional  reparation,  and  Grimaldi 
delayed  his  anfwer  that  a  council  might  be 
called.  In  a  few  days  orders  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Prince  Mafleran,  by  which  he 
was  commiffioned  to  declare  the  King  of 
Spain’s  readinefs  to  Satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  King  of  England,  in  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiving  from  him  reciprocal  fatisfa&ion, 
by  the  difavowal,  lb  often  required,  of 
Hunt’s  warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  difpofed  to  make 
no  other  acknowledgements,  the  Englilh 
miniftry  confidered  a  war  as  not  likely  to 
be  long  avoided.  In  the  latter  end  of  No¬ 
vember  private  notice  was  given  of  the 
danger  to  the  merchants  at  Cadiz,  and  the 
officers  ablent  from  Gibraltar  were  re- 
manded  to  the  polls.  Our  naval  force  was 
every  day  encreafed,  and  we  made  no 
abatement  of  our  original  demand. 

.  .  -  T  #  f  .  ‘ 

The  obllinacy  of  the  Spaniffi  court  Hill 
continued,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year 
all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  fo  nearly  ex- 
tinguilhed,  that  Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to 
withdraw,  with  the  ufual  forms,  from  his 
relidence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and 
firmnefs  is  commonly  fuccefsful  j  having 
not  fvvelled  our  firft  requifition  with  any 
fuperfluous  appendages,  wre  had  nothing  to 
2  yield. 
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yield,  vve  therefore  only  repeated  our  firft 
propofition,  prepared  for  war,  though  de- 
firous  of  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the 
king  of  France  difmifled  Choifeul  from  his 
employments.  What  effedt  this  revolution 
of  the  French  court  had  upon  the  Spanifh 
counfels,  I  pretend  not  to  be  informed. 
Choifeul  had  always  profetfed  pacific!;  difpo- 
fitions,  nor  is  it  certain,  however  it  may  be 
fufpedted,  that  he  talked  in  different  ffrains 
to  different  parties. 

%  *  * 

It  feems  to  be  almofl:  the  univerfal  error 
of  hifforians  to  fuppofe  it  politically,  as  it 
is  phyfically  true,  that  every  effedt  has  a 
proportionate  caufe.  In  the  inanimate 
adtion  of  matter  upon  matter,  the  motion 
produced  can  be  but  equal  to  the  force  of 
the  moving  power  j  but  the  operations  of 
life,  whether  private  or  publick,  admit  no 
fuch  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary 
agents  laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  al- 
ways  that  there  is  a  ftrong  reafon  for  a 
great  event.  Obftinacy  and  flexibility, 
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malignity  and  kindnefs,  give  place  alter¬ 
nately  to  each  other,  and  the  reafon  of  thefe 
vicifiitudes,  however  important  may  be  the 
confequences,  often  efcapes  the  mind  in 
which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began 
in  January  to  appear  in  the  Spanifh  coun- 
fels  had  any  other  caufe  than  convidtion  oi 
the  impropriety  of  their  paft  condudt,  and  of 
the  danger  of  a  new  war,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
decide  ;  but  they  began,  whatever  was  the 
reafon,  to  relax  their  haugbtinefs,  and  Mr. 
Harris’s  deoarture  was  countermanded. 

A*  ,  j  .... .  ,  -  ,»/■  *■  • 

The  demands  firft  made  by  England 
were  dill  continued,  and  on  January  22d, 
the  prince  of  Mafferan  delivered  a  decla¬ 
ration,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  dis¬ 
avows  the  violent  enterprize  of  Bucarelli,  and 
promifes  to  rejlore  the  port  and  fort  called 
Egmont,  with  all  the  artillery  and  jlores , 
according  to  the  inventory. 

To  th  is  nromife  of  reflitution  is  fubjoined 
that  this  engagement  to  ref  ore  Port  Egmont , 

cannot. 
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cannot ,  nor  ought  in  any  wife  to  affect  the 
quejiion  of  the  prior  right  of  fovereignty  of 
the  Malouine  otherwife  called  Falklands 
Ijlands. 


This  conceflion  was  accepted  by  the 
Earl  of  Rochford,  who  declared  on  the 
part  of  his  tnafter,  that  the  Prince  of  Maf- 
feran  being  authorifed  by  his  Catholick 
Majefty,  to  offer  in  his  Majefy  s  name ,  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain-,  a  j'atisf action  for 
the  injury  done  him  by  dijpqf effing  him  of 
Fort  Egmont,  and  having  ligned  a  decla¬ 
ration  exprefling  that  his  Cathoiick  Majefty 
df avows  the  expedition  againfi  Fort  Egmont , 
and  encases  to  reftore  it  in  theftate  in  which 

o  c 

it  flood  before  the  10th  of  June  1770,  his 
Britannick  Majefy  will  look  upon  the  faid 
declaration ,  together  with  the  full  perform¬ 
ance  rf  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his 
Catholick  Majefy-,  as  a  fatisfadlion  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

This  is  all  that  was  originally  de¬ 
manded.  The  expedition  is  diiavowed, 
and 'the  ifland  is  refiored.  An  injury  is 
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acknowledged  by  the  reception  of  Lord 
Iloch ford’s  paper,  who  twice  mentions  the 
word  injury ,  and  twice  the  word  fatisfac— 
tion. 

The  Spaniards  have  ilipulated  that  the 
grant  of  poffeffion  fhall  not  preclude  the 
queilion  of  prior  right,  a  queffion  which 
we  fhall  probably  make  no  hafte  to  dii- 
cufs,  and  a  right  of  w'hich  no  forma!  refig- 
nation  was  ever  required.  This  relerve  has 
lupplied  matter  for  much  clamour,  and 
perhaps  the  Englifh  miniftry  would  have 
been  better  pleafed  had  the  declaration 
been  without  it.  But  when  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  all  that  was  alked,  why  Ihould  we 
complain  that  we  have  not  more  ?  When 
the  poffeffion  is  conceded,  where  is  the  evil 
that  the  right,  which  that  conceffion  luppo- 
fes  to  be  merely  hypothetical,  is  referred  to 
the  Greek  Calends  for  a  future  difquifition? 
W ere  the  Switzers  lefs  free  or  lei's  fecure, 
becaufe  after  their  defedion  from  the  houie 
of  Auftria  they  had  never  been  declared 
independent  before  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia  ?  Is  the  King  of  France  lefs  a  fove- 
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reign  becaufe  the  King  of  England  partakes 
his  title  ? 

If  fovereignty  implies  undifputed  right, 
fcarce  any  prince  is  a  fovereign  through  his 

f  ■  -  - 

whole  dominions ;  if  fovereignty  confifts  in 
this,  that  no  fuperiour  is  acknowledged,  our 
King  reigns  at  Port  Egmont  with  fovereign 
authority.  Almoft  every  new  acquired 
territory  is  in  fome  degree  controvertible, 
and  till  the  controverfy  is  decided,  a  term 
very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can  be 
had  is  real  poflefficn  and  actual  dominion. 

This  Purely  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the 
feudal  gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day 
leflening  that  Iplendour  of  character  which 
once  illuminated  the  kingdom,  then  dazzled, 
and  afterwards  inflamed  it ;  and  for  whom 
it  will  be  happy  if  the  nation  ffiall  at  laft 
difmifs  him  to  namelefs  obfcurity  with 
that  equipoife  of  blame  and  praife  which 
Corneille  allows  to  Richlieu,  a  man  who,  I 
think,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many 
of  his  faults. 

Cbacun 
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Chacun  park  a  [on  gre  de  ce  grand  Cardinal , 

Mats  pour  moi  je  '/fen  dir  ai  rien  •, 

II  m'  a  fait  trap  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal , 

II  r,f  a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 

To  pufh  advantages  too  far  is  neither 
generous  nor  juft.  Had  -  we  infifted  on  a 
concefiion  of  antecedent  right,  it  may  not 
miibecome  us  either  as  moralifts  or  politi¬ 
cians,  to  confider  what  Grimaldi  could  have 

•  % 

anfwered.  We  have  already,  he  might  fay, 
granted  you  the  whole  effect  of  right,  and 
have  not  denied  you  the  name.  We  have 
not  faid  that  the  right  was  ours  before  this 
concefiion,  but  only  that  what  right  we 
had,  is  not  by  this  concefiion  vacated.  We 
have  now  for  more  than  two  centuries 
ruled  large  tra&s  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent;  by  a  claim  which  perhaps  is  valid 
only  upon  this  confideration,  that  nopowrer 
can  produce  a  better ;  by  the  right  of  dilco- 
very  and  prior  fettlement.  And  by  inch 
titles  almoft  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obfcurity  gives 

them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow 

this 
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tills  plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabrick 
of  our  empire  {hakes  at  the  foundation. 
When  you  fuppofeyourfelves  to  have  firftde- 
fcried  the  difputed  ifland,  you  fuppofe  what 
you  can  hardly  prove.  We  were  at  lead 
the  general  difcoverers  of  the  Magellanick 
region,  and  have  hitherto  held  it  with  all 
its  adjacencies.  The  judice  of  this  tenure 
the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and  your- 
felves  at  lead  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  deflded  from  your 
purpofed  expedition,  and  exprefsly  difowned 
*  any  dedgn  of  fettling,  where  you  are  now 
not  content  to  fettle  and  to  reign,  without 
extorting  fuch  a  confedion  of  original  right, 
as  may  invite  every  other  nation  to  follow 
you. 

To  condderations  fuch  as  thefe,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  from  which  the  importance  of  this 
ifland  is  inferred  by  Junius,  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  his  defpicahle  faction  whofe  name 
does  not  difgrace  the  page  of  an  opponent. 
The  value  of  the  thing  difputed  may  be  very 
different  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that 

3  lofes 
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lofes  it.  The  Spaniards,  by  yielding  Falk- 
lands  Ifland,  have  admitted  a  precedent 
of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have 
fuffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  out¬ 
works  of  their  empire ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  referve  of  prior  right,  have  fuffered 
a  dangerous  exception  to  the  prefcriptive 
tenure  of  their  American  territories. 

«  • 

Such  is  the  lofs  of  Spain ;  let  us  now 
compute  the  profit  of  Britain.  We  have, 
by  obtaining  a  difavowal  of  Buccarelli’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  a  reftitution  of  our  fettle- 
ment,  maintained  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  the  fuperiority  of  our  influence.  Be¬ 
yond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ?  What> 
but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  folitude,  an  ifland 
thrown  afide  from  human  ufe,  ftormy  in 
winter,  and  barren  in  fummer;  an  ifland 
which  not  the  fouthern  lavages  have  digni¬ 
fied  with  habitation;  where  a  garrifon  mu  ft 
be  kept  in  a  flate  that  contemplates  with 
envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia;  of  which  the  ex¬ 
pence  will  be  perpetual,  and  the  ufe  only 
occafional;  and  which,  if  fortune  fmile  upon 
our  labours,  may  become  a  neft  of  fm  ug- 
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glers  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of 
future  Buccaniers. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have 
now  polTeffion,  and  of  which  a  numerous 
party  pretends  to  wiih  that  we  had  murdered 
thoufands  for  the  titular  fovereignty.  To 
charge  any  men  with  fuch  madnefs,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  an  accullition  defeated  by  its 
own  incredibility.  As  they  have  been 
long  accumulating  falfehoods,  it  is  poffible 
that  they  are  now  only  adding  another 
to  the  heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean 
all  that  they  profefs.  But  of  this  fadtion 
what  evil  may  not  be  credited  ?  They  have 
hitherto  fhewn  no  virtue,  and  very  little 
wit,  beyond  that  mifchievous  cunning  for 
which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  children  may 
be  hanged. 

A.s  war  is  the  laft  of  remedies,  cunfta 
prius  tentanda,  all  lawful  expedients  mull 
be  ufed  to  avoid  it.  As  war  is  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  evil,  it  is  furely  the  duty  of  thofe 
whofe  ftation  intrufts  them  with  the  care 
of  nations,  to  avert  it  from  their  charge. 

G  There 
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There  me  difeafes  of  animal  nature 
which  nothing  but  amputation  can  remove; 
fo  there  may,  by  the  depravation  of  hu¬ 
man  paffions,  be  fometimes  a  gangrene  in 
coliedive  life  for  which  fire  and  the  fword 
are  the  neceflary  remedies ;  but  in  what 
can  fki.il  or  caution  be  better  fhewn  than 
preventing  fuch  dreadful  operations,  while 
there  is  yet  room  lor  gentler  methods? 

\  4  l  S  , 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolnefs  and 
indifference  the  greater  part  of  mankind  fee 
war  commenced.  Thofe  that  hear  of  it 
at  a  di dance,  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but 
have  never  prelented  its  evils  to  their  minds, 
confider  it  as  little  more  than  a  fplen- 
did  game  ;  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  bat¬ 
tle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  muft 
perifli  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  field,  but  they 
die  upon  the  bed  of  honour,  rejign  their 
lives  amidji  the  joys  of  conquejl,  and ,  filled 
with  England's  glory ,  fnile  in  death. 

*•»*'.*  «-  »  '  . 

The  life  of  a  modern  foldier  is  ill  repre- 
fented  by  heroick  fidion.  War  has  means 
of  deflrudion  more  formidable  than  the 
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cannon  and  the  fword.  Of  the  thoufands 
and  ten  thoufands  that  periihed  in  our  late 
contefts  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very 
frnall  part  ever  felt  the  ftroke  of  an  enemy  ; 
the  reft  languished  in  tents  and  fhips,  amidft 
damps  and  putrefaction  ;  pale,  torpid,  fj  i- 
ritlefs,  and  helplefs;  gafping  and  groan¬ 
ing  unpitied  among  men  made  obdu¬ 
rate  by  long  continuance  of  hopelefs  mi- 
fery,  and  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved 
into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and  without 
remembrance.  By  incommodious  encamp¬ 
ments  and  unwholefome  ftations,  where 
courage  is  ufelefs,  and  enterprife  imprac¬ 
ticable,  fleets  are  filently  difpeopled,  and 
armies  fluggifhly  melted  away. 

' 4  :  i 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhauded,  for 
the  mod  part  with  little  effect.  The  wars 
of  civilized  nations  make  very  flow  changes  in 
the  fydem  of  empire.  The  publick  per¬ 
ceives  fcarcely  any  alteration  but  an  increafe 
of  debt  j  and  the  few  individuals  who  are  be¬ 
nefited,  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  the  cleared 
right  to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  (hared 
the  danger  enjoyed  the  profit  •,  if  he 
*  G  2  that 
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that  bled  in  the  battle  grew  rich  by  the 
.victory,  he  might  ihew  his  gains  without 
envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years 
war,  how  are  we  recompenfed  for  the  death 
of  multitudes  and  the  expence  of  millions, 
but  by  contemplating  the  ludden  glories  of 
paymafters  and  agents,  contractors  and  com- 
miSTaries,  whole  equipages  Shine  like  meteors 
and  whofe  palaces  rife  like  exhalations. 

•  *  *•  !  ,  % 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  vir- 
tue,  labour,  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich 
as  their  country  is  impoverished they  re¬ 
joice  when  obstinacy  or  ambition  adds  an¬ 
other  year  to  Slaughter  and  devastation ;  and 
laugh  from  their  deiks  at  bravery  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  while  they  are  adding  figure  to  figure, 
and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new 
contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  com¬ 
puting  the  profits  of  a  fiege  or  tempeft. 

Those  who  Suffer  their  minds  to  dwell 
on  thefe  considerations  will  think  it  no 
great  crime  in  the  ministry  that  they  have 
not  Snatched  with  eagerneSs  the  firSt  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ru filing  into  the  field,  when  they 
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were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet  negotiation  all 
the  real  good  that  victory  could  have  brought 
us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confi¬ 
dent  before  the  fword  is  drawn  ;  and  this 
mutual  confidence  produces  that  wanton- 
nefs  of  bloodfhed  that  has  fo  often  defo- 
lated  the  world.  But  it  is  evident,  that  of 
contradictory  opinions  one  mu  ft  be  wrong, 
and  the  hiftory  of  mankind  does  not  want 
examples  that  may  teach  caution  to  the 
daring,  and  moderation  to  the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blafted  by 
condefcending  to  inquire,  whether  we  might 
not  pofiibly  grow  rather  lefs  than  greater 
by  attacking  Spain.  Whether  we  fhould 
have  to  contend  with  Spain  alone,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  promifed  by  our  patriots,  may 
very  reafonably  be  doubted.  A  war  de¬ 
clared  for  the  empty  found  of  an  ancient 
title  to  a  Magelianick  rock  would  raife  the 
indignation  of  the  earth  againfi:  us.  Thefe 
encroachers  on  the  wafte  of  nature,  fays 
our  ally  the  Ruffian,  if  they  fucceed  in  their 
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firiT  efloit  of  ufurpation,  will  make  war 
upon  us  for  a  title  to  Kamfchatfcha.  Thefe 
univerfal  fettlers,  fays  our  ally  the  Dane, 
will  in  a  fhort  time  fettle  upon  Greenland, 
and  a  fleet  will  batter  Copenhagen,  till  we 

are  willing  to  confefs  that  it  always  was 
their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  poffiblc 
that  any  power  fhould  favour  us,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  fome  would  oppofe  us.  The 
French,  we  are  told,  are  otherwife  em¬ 
ployed  ;  the  contefta  between  the  King  of 
France  and  his  own  fubjedts  are  fufficient 
to  withold  him  from  fupporting  Spain.  But 
who  does  not  know  that  a  foreign  war  has 
often  put  a  flop  to  civil  difeords  ?  It 
withdraws  the  attention  of  the  publick 
from  domeftick  grievances,  and  affords  op¬ 
portunities  of  difmifling  the  turbulent  and 
reftlefs  to  diftant  employments.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  have  always  an  argument  of  irrefiftible 
compulfion.  If  France  will  notfupport  them 
againfl:  England,  they  will  ftrengthen  Eng¬ 
land  againfl  France. 
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But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  fpe- 
eulation,  and  fuppofe  that  we  are  to  en¬ 
gage  with  Spain,  and  with  Spain  alone; 
it  is  not  even  yet  very  certain  that  much 
advantage  will  be  gained.  Spain  is  not 
eafily  vulnerable ;  her  kingdom,  by  the 
lots  or  ceffion  of  many  fragments  of  do¬ 
minion,  is  become  folid  and  compatt.  The 
Spaniards  have  indeed  no  fleet  able  to  op-' 
pofe  us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  adtual 
oppofition;  they  will  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  their  own  territories,  and  let  us  exhauft 
our  feamen  in  a  hopelefs  fiege.  They  will 
give  commiflions  to  privateers  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  who  will  prey  upon  our  merchants 
without  poflibility  of  reprifal.  If  they 
think  their  plate  fleet  in  danger,  they  will 
forbid  it  to  fet  fail,  and  live  a  while  upon 
the  credit  of  treafure  which  all  Europe 
knows  to  be  fafe ;  and  which,  if  our  obfti- 
nacy  fhould  continue  till  they  can  no  longej- 
be  without  it,  will  be  conveyed  to  them 
with  fecrecy  and  fecurity  by  our  natural 
enemies  the  French,  or  by  the  Dutch  our 
natural  allies. 

But 
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But  the  whole  continent  of  Spanifh 
America  will  lie  open  to  invahon  ;  we  {hall 
have  nothing  to  do  but  march  into  thefe 
wealthy  regions,  and  make  their  prefent 
mailers  confefs  that  they  were  always  ours 
by  ancient  right.  We  ihall  throw  brafs 
and  iron  out  of  our  houfes,  and  nothing  but 
filver  will  be  feen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  defirable,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  can  be  eafily  attained.  Large 
tradls  of  America  were  added  by  the  laft 
war  to  the  Britiih  dominions  ;  but,  if  the1 
fadtion  credit  their  own  Apollo,  they 
were  conquered  in  Germany.  They  at  beft 
are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  refufe  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
which  the  French,  who  came  laft,  had 
taken  only  as  better  than  nothing. 

'  Against  the  Spanifh  dominions  we  have 
never  hitherto  been  able  to  do  much.  A 
few  privateers  have  grown  rich  at  their  ex¬ 
pence,  but  no  fcheme  of  conqueft  has  yet 
been  fuccefsful.  They  are  defended  not  by 

walls  mounted  with  cannons  which  bycan- 
t  nons 
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lions  may  be  battered,  but  by  the  florrns  of 
the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the  land,  by  the 
flames  of  calenture  and  blafts  of  peftilence. 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite 
period  of  Englifh  greatnefs,  no  enterprifes 
againft  America  had  any  other  confequence 
than  that  of  extending  Englifh  naviga¬ 
tion.  Here  Cavendifh  perifhed  after  all 
his  hazards  j  and  here  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
great  as  they  were  in  knowledge  and  in 
fame,  having  promifed  honour  to  them- 
felves  and  dominion  to  the  country,  funk 
by  defperation  and  mifery  in  difhonourable 
graves. 


During  the  protedtorfhip  of  CronnVel, 
a  time  of  which  the  patriotick  tribes  ftill 
more  ardently  defire  the  return,  the  Spa- 
nifh  dominions  were  again  attempted  ■,  but 
here,  and  only  here,  the  fortune  of  Crom- 
wel  made  a  paufe.  His  forces  were  driven 
from  Hifpaniola,  his  hopes  of  pofleffing  the 
Weft  Indies  vanifhed,  and  Jamaica  was 
taken  only,  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
not  grow  ridiculous. 
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The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remem¬ 
bered,  where  the  Spaniards  from  their  ram¬ 
parts  faw  their  invaders  deftroyed  by  the 
hoffility  of  the  elements  j  poifoned  by  the 
air,  and  crippled  by  the  dews ;  where  every 
hour  fwept  away  battalions ;  and  in  the 
three  days  that  paffed  between  the  defcent 
and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army  pe¬ 
ri  died. 

In  the  laft  war  the  Havanna  was  taken, 
at  what  expence  is  too  well  remembered. 
May  my  country  be  never  curfed  with  fuch 
another  conqueft. 

These  indances  of  mifcarriage,  and  thefe 
arguments  of  difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate 
the  military  ardour  of  the  publick.  Upon 
the  opponents  of  the  government  their  ope¬ 
ration  will  be  different ;  they  wiffi  for 
war,  but  not  for  conqueft ;  vidlory  would 
defeat  their  purpofes  equally  with  peace  j 
for  profperity  would  naturally  continue  truft 
in  thofe  hands  which  had  ufed  it  fortu¬ 
nately.  The  patriots  gratified  them- 

felves 
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felves  with  expectations  that  fome  finif- 
trous  accident,  or  erroneous  conduCt,  might 
diffufe  difcontent  and  inflame  malignity. 
Their  hope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good 
is  evil. 


Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have 
already  had  a  fpecimen.  While  they  were 
terrifying  the  nation  with  doubts  whether 
it  was  any  longer  to  exifi: ;  while  they  re- 
prefented  invalive  armies  as  hovering  in  the 
clouds,  and  hoftile  fleets  as  emerging  from 
the  deeps  j  they  obftrudted  our  levies  of 
feamen,  and  embarrafled  our  endeavours 
of  defence.  Of  fuch  men  he  thinks  with 
unneceflary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  mifcar- 
riage  which  they  defired,  by  intimidating 
our  troops  or  betraying  our  counfels. 

It  is  confidered  as  an  injury  to  the  pub- 
lick  by  thofe  fanguinary  ilatefmen,  that 
though  the  fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned, 
yet  no  hoftilities  have  followed ;  and  they 
who  fat  wilhing  for  mifery  and  flaughter  are 
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diiappointed  of  their  pleafure.  But  as  peace 
is  the  end  of  war,  it  is  the  end  likewile  of 
preparations  for  war  ;  and  he  may  bejuftly 
hunted  down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
that  can  chufe  to  fnatch  by  violence  and 
blood£hed,  what  gentler  means  can  equally 
obtain. 


The  miniftry  are  reproached  as  not  daring 
to  provoke  an  enemy,  left  ill  fuccefs  fhould 
difcredit  and  difplace  them.  I  hope  that 
they  had  better  reafons ;  that  they  paid  fome 
regard  to  equity  and  humanity;  and  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  charged  with  the 
fafety  of  their  fellow-fubjedts,  and  as  the 
deftroyers  of  all  that  fhould  be  fuperfluoufly 
ilaughtered.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  their 
own  fafety  had  fome  influence  on  their 
conduit,  they  will  not,  however,  fink  to  a 
level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the  mo¬ 
tive  might  be  felfifh,  the  adt  was  innocent. 
They  who  grow  rich  by  adminiftering 
phyfick  are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them 
that  get  money  by  dilpenfing  poifon.  If 
they  maintain  power  by  harmlefsnefs  and 
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peace,  they  muft  for  ever  be  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  ruffians  who  would  gain  it  by 
mifchief  and  confufion.  The  watch  of  a 
city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are  well 
employed  in  protecting  it  from  thofe  who 
lie  in  wait  to  fire  the  ftreets  and  rob  the 
houfes  amidft  the  conflagration. 

An  unfuccefsful  war  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  the  effedl  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Miniftry  fo  earneitly  deiire ;  for  who 
could  have  fuftained  the  difgrace  ot  folly 
ending  in  misfortune  ?  But  had  wanton  in- 
vafion  undefervedly  profpered,  had  Falk¬ 
land’s  Ifland  been  yielded  unconditionally 
with  every  right  prior  and  pofterior;  though 
the  rabble  might  have  fhouted,  and  the 
windows  have  blazed,  yet  thofe  who 
know  the  value  of  life,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  publick  credit,  would  have  mur¬ 
mured,  perhaps  unheard,  at  the  increafe  of 
our  debt,  and  the  lofs  of  our  people. 

This  third:  of  blood,  however  the  vifible 
promoters  of  fedition  may  think  it  convenient 
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to  fhrink  from  the  accufation,  is  loudly 
avowed  by  Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his 
party  owes  much  of  its  pride,  and  fome  of 
its  popularity.  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  faid, 
asofUlyfles,  that  he  fcatters  ambiguous  ex- 
preffions  among  the  vulgar ;  for  he  cries 
havock  without  referve,  and  endeavours 
to  let  flip  the  dogs  of  foreign  or  of  civil 
war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and 
carelefs  what  may  be  their  prey. 

JUN  ius  has  fometimes  made  his  fatire 
felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mif- 
take  the  venom  of  the  fliaft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  He  has  fometimes  fported  with 
lucky  malice;  but  to  him  that  knows  his 
company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  farcaflick 
in  a  malic.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  in  a  coat  of  darknefs,  he  may 
do  much  mifchief  with  little  ftrength. 
Novelty  captivates  the  fuperfici-al  and 
thoughtlefs;  vehemence  delights  the  dis¬ 
contented  and  turbulent.  He  that  con¬ 
tradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  always 
have  an  audience;  he  that  vilifies  eftablilhed 
authority  will  always  find  abettors. 


Junius 
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Junius  burft  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of 
impudence  which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the 
world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after 
him  as  a  monfter  makes  a  fhow.  When 
he  had  once  provided  for  his  fafety  by  im¬ 
penetrable  fecrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
bat  but  truth  and  juftice,  enemies  whom 
he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being 
then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invifibility  $  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of 
the  reach  of  fhame,  he  has  been  confident. 
As  a  rhetorician,  he  has  had  the  art  of  per- 
fuading  when  he  feconded  defire  ;  as  a  rea- 
foner,  he  has  convinced  thofe  who  had  no 
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doubt  before  j  as  a  moralift,  he  has  taught 
that  virtue  may  difgrace  •,  and  as  a  patriot, 
he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  infults  on 
the  high.  Finding  fedition  afcendant,  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the 
nation  combuftible,  he  has  been  able  to 
inflame  it.  Let  us  abftradt  from  his  wit 
the  vivacity  of  infolence,  and  withdraw  from 
his  efficacy  the  fympathetick  favour  of 
Plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  fay  that 
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we  fhall  leave  him  nothing  ;  the  caufe  that 
I  defend  fcorns  the  help  of  falfehood ;  but 
it  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will 
be  his  praife  ? 

p  .  V  9  L 

It  is  not  by  his  livelinefs  of  imagery,  his 
pungency  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allu- 
lion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London,  and 
the  boors  of  Middlefex.  Of  ftile  and  fenti- 
ment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire 
him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  order,  and  violence  of  outrage,  for 
rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falfe¬ 
hood.  The  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  feel  no  niceties  of  competition,  nor 
dexterities  of  fophiftry;  their  faculties  are 
better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas, 
or  barbarity  of  Beckford;  but  they  are  told 
that  Junius  is  on  their  fide,  and  they  are 
therefore  fure  that  Junius  is  infallible.  Thole 
who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead  them, 
refolve  to  follow  him ;  and  thofe  who  cannot 
find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebel¬ 
lion. 

Junius 
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Junius  is  an  unufual  phenomenon  on 
which  fome  have  gazed  with  wonder  and 
fome  with  terrour,  but  wonder  and  terrour 
are  tranfitory  pafiions.  He  will  foon  be 
moreclofely  viewed  or  more  attentively  ex¬ 
amined,  and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a  co¬ 
met  that  from  its  darning  hair  fhook 
peftilence  and  war,  enquiry  will  find  to  be 
only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours  of  pu¬ 
trefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame 
by  the  eftervefcence  of  interefl:  flruggling 
with  convidion  ;  which  after  having  plun¬ 
ged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will  leave  us 
enquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  ftile 
of  Junius  fecure  from  criticifm,  though 
his  exprefiions  are  often  trite,  and  his 
periods  feeble,  I  fhould  never  have  {ra¬ 
tioned  him  where  he  has  placed  himfelf, 
had  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather 
than  his  faculties.  What,  fiiys  Pope,  mud 
be  the  prieft,  where  the  monkey  is  a  God  ? 
What  mud  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of 
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which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crolbv, 

j  7 

Sawbridge  and  Townfhend  ? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning  andean 
therefore  tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the 
miniftry,  he  fees  them  growing  hourly 
flronger.  He  knows  that  a  war  at  once 
unjuft  and  unfuccefsful  would  have  certainly 
difplaced  them,  and  is  therefore,  in  his 
zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was 
not  unjuftly  made,  and  unfuccefsfully  con¬ 
ducted.  But  there  are  others  whofe  thoughts 
are  lefs  clearly  exprefied,  and  whofe  fchemes 

perhaps  are  lefsconfequentially  digefted;  who 

*  -  *  • 

declare  that  they  do  not  with  for  a  rupture, 
yet  condemn  the  miniftry  for  not  doing 
that  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have 
followed. 

•  If  one  party  refolves  to  demand  what 
the  other  refolves  to  refufe,  the  difpute  can 
be  determined  only  by  arbitration,  and  be¬ 
tween  powers  who  have  no  common  fupe- 
riour,  there  is  no  other  arbitrator  than  the 
fword. 
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Whether  the  miniftry  might  not  equi¬ 
tably  have  demanded  more,  is  not  worth  a 
queftion.  The  utmoft  exertion  oi  right  is 
always  invidious,  and  where  claims  are  not 
eafily  determinable  is  always  dangerous. 
We  afked  ail  that  was  neceflary,  and  per- 
fifted  in  our  firft  claim  without  mean  recef- 
fion,  or  wanton  aggravation.  The  Spaniards 
found  us  refolute,  and  complied  after  a 
fhort  ftruggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  miniftry  is,  that 
they  have  found  the  means  of  avoiding 
their  own  ruin ;  but  the  charge  againft 
them  is  multifarious  and  confufed,  as  will 
happen,  when  malice  and  difcontent  are 
afhamed  of  their  complaint.  The  pad  and 
the  future  are  complicated  in  their  cenfure. 
We  have  heard  -a  tumultuous  clamour 
about  honour  and  rights,  injuries  and 
infults,  the  Britifh  flag,  and  the  Favourite’s 
rudder,  Bucarelli’s  condudt,  and  Grimaldi’s 
declarations,  the  Manilla  ranfom,  delays  and 
reparation. 

I  2 
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Through  the  whole  argument  of  the 

faction  runs  the  general  errour,  that  our 
fettlement  on  Falkland’s  Illand  was  not  only 
lawful  but  unquestionable;  that  our  right 
was  not  only  certain  but  acknowledged; 
and  that  the  equity  of  our  conduct  was 
fu._h,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  blame 
or  obftruCt  it  without  combating  their  own 

conviction,  and  oppoling  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind. 

If  once  it  be  difcovered  that,  in  the  opi-. 
nion  of  the  Spaniards,  our  fettlement  was 
ufurped,  our  claim  arbitrary,  and  our 
conduct  infolent,  all  that  has  happened  will 
appear  to  follow  by  a  natural  concatenation. 
Doubts  will  produce  difputes  and  difquir 
fi.tion,  difquifition  requires  delay,  and  de¬ 
lay  caufes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanilh  government  immer 
diately  yielded  unconditionally  all  that  was 
required,  we  might  have  been  fatisfied ; 
but  what  would  Europe  have  judged  of 
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their  fubmiffioh  ?  That  they  fhrunk  be¬ 
fore  us  as  a  conquered  people,  who  having 
lately  yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  com- 
pelled  to  facrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour 
of  the  publick  is  indeed  of  high  impor¬ 
tance  ;  but  we  mud:  remember  that  we  have 
had  to  tranfadl  with  a  mighty  King  and  a 
powerful  nation,  who  have  unluckily  been 
taught  to  think  that  they  have  honour  to 
keep  or  lofe  as  well  as  ourfelves. 

|i 

When  the  Admiralty  was  told  in  June 
of  the  warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  [ 
fuppofe,  informed  that  Hunt  had  firft  pro¬ 
voked  it  by  warning  away  the  Spaniards, 
and  naturally  confidered  one  adt  of  infolence 
as  balanced  by  another,  without  expecting 
that  more  would  be  done  on  either  lide. 

Of  reprefentations  and  remonftrances 
there  would  be  no  end,  if  they  were  to  be 
made  whenever  fmall  commanders  are  un- 
civil  to  each  other  •,  nor  could  peace  ever  be 
enjoyed,  if  upon  fuch  tranlient  provocati¬ 
ons  it  be  imagined  neceffary  to  prepare  for 

war. 
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war.  We  might  then,  it  is  faid,  have  en- 
creafed  our  force  with  more  leifure  and  lefs 
inconvenience ;  but  this  is  to  judge  only  by 
the  event.  We  omitted  to  difturb  the 
publick,  becaufe  we  did  not  fuppofe  that  an 
armament  would  be  neceffary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been 
told,  Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  fent  again  lb  the  fettlement  of  Port 
Egmont  a  force  which  enfured  the  con- 
quefb.  The  Spanilh  commander  required 
the  Englifh  captains  to  depart,  but  they 
thinking  that  refinance  neceffary  which  they 
knew  to  be  ufelefs,  gave  the  Spaniards 
the  right  of  prefcribing  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  Spaniards  impofed  no  new  con¬ 
dition  except  that  the  Hoop  fhould  not  fail 
under  twenty  days ;  and  of  this  they  fe- 
cured  the  performance  by  taking  off  the 
rudder. 


To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  ap¬ 
pears  nothing  in  all  this  unreafonable  or  of- 
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fenfive.  If  the  Englifh  intended  to  keep 
their  dipulation,  how  were  they  injured  by 
the  detention  of  their  rudder  ?  If  the  rudder 
be  to  a  fhip  what  his  tail  is  in  fables  to  a 
fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is  placed 
and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  forry  that  the  Favourite  fuf- 
fered  an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a 
caufe  for  which  nations  fhould  daughter 
one  another. 

When  Buccarelli’s  invafion  was  known, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we 
demanded  reparation  and  prepared  for  war, 
and  we  gained  equal  refpedt  by  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  our  terms,  and  the  fpirit  of 
our  exertion.  The  Spanifh  minifter 
immediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  re¬ 
ceived  any  particular  orders  to  feize  Por*. 
Egmont,  nor  pretended  that  he  was  iudified 
otherwife  than  by  the  general  inftructions 
by  which  the  American  governors  are  re¬ 
quired  to  exclude  the  fubjeds  of  other 
powers. 
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To  have  enquired  whether  our  fettle- 
ment  at  Port  Egmont  was  any  violation  of 
the  Spanifh  rights,  had  been  to  enter  upon 
a  difcuffion  which  the  pertinacity  of  poli¬ 
tical  difputants  might  have  continued  with¬ 
out  end.  We  therefore  called  for  reftitu- 
tion,  not  as  a  confeflion  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that 
we  fhould  be  reftored  to  our  former  fate 
upon  the  ifland,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain 
Ihould  difavow  the  action  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards 
expeded  from  us  a  difavowal  of  the  me. 
naces  with  which  they  had  been  frf  in- 
fulted  by  Hunt;  and  if  the  claim  to  the 
ifland  be  fuppofed  doubtful,  they  certainly 
expeded  it  with  equal  reafon.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  refufed,  and  our  fuperiority  of 
ftrength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  difavowal  of 
the  King  of  Spain  is  temporary  and  falla¬ 
cious  ;  that  Buccarelli’s  armament  had  all 
the  appearance  of  regular  forces  and  a  con- 
5  certed 
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certed  expedition  ;  and  that  he  is  not  treat¬ 
ed  at  home  as  a  man  guilty  of  piracy,  or 
as  difobedient  to  the  orders  of  his  mailer* 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned, 
and  the  forces  properly  fupplied,  affords  no 
proof  of  communication  between  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  his  court.  Thofe  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms  in  an¬ 
other  hemifphere,  muft  always  be  trufted 
with  power  to  defend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  is  not  pu- 
nifhed  indeed,  for  what  has  he  done  that 
deferves  punifbment  ?  He  was  fent  into 
America  to  govern  and  defend  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  Englifh 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away. 
No  Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded 
his  duty,  nor  does  the  King  of  Spain  charge 
him  W'ith  excefs.  The  boundaries  of  do¬ 
minion  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  not 
yet  been  fettled  ;  and  he  miftook,  if  a  mif- 
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take  there  was,  like  a  zealous  fubjed  in  his 
matter's  favour. 

But  all  this  enquiry  is  fuperfiuous. 
Confidered  as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the 
difavowal  of  the  King  of  Spain,  made  in 
the  light  of  all  Europe,  is  of  equal  value, 
whether  true  or  falfe.  There  is  indeed  no 
reafon  to  queftion  its  veracity  •,  they,  how¬ 
ever,  who  do  not  believe  it,  mutt  allow  the 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great 
prince  is  reduced  to  difown  his  own  com- 
miflion. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the 
governor  is  acknowledged  to  have  aded,  are 
neither  difavowed  nor  explained.  Why  the 
Spaniards  ttiould  difavow  the  defence  of 
their  own  territories,  the  warmeft  difpu- 
tant  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell ;  and  if  by 
an  explanation  is  meant  an  accurate  deline¬ 
ation  of  their  fouthern  empire,  and  the  li¬ 
mitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line, 
it  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  very  cul¬ 
pable  remiflnefs,  that  what  has  been  denied 
*cr two  centuries  to  the  European  powers, 
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was  not  obtained  in  a  hafty  wrangle  about 
a  petty  fettlement. 

The  miniftry  were  too  weli  acquainted 
with  negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with 
fuch  idle  expectations.  The  queftion  of 
right  was  inexplicable  and  endlefs.  They 
left  it  as  it  flood.  To  be  reftored  to  aCtual 
pofleffion  was  eafily  practicable.  This  re¬ 
iteration  they  required  and  obtained. 

But  they  fhould,  fay  their  opponents, 
have  infilled  upon  more  ;  they  fhould  have 
exacted  not  only  reparation  of  our  honour, 
but  repayment  of  our  expence.  Nor  are  they 
all  fatisfied  with  recovery  of  the  cofts  and  da¬ 
mages  of  the  prefent  conteft;  they  are  for 
taking  this  opportunity  of  calling  in  old 
debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the  ranlom 
of  Manilla. 

\ 

The  Manilla  random  has,  I  think,  been 
molt  mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers 
of  fedition.  Thofe  who  lead  the  faction 
know  that  it  cannot  be  remembered  much 
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to  their  advantage.  The  followers  of  Lord 
Rockingham  remember  that  his  miniftry 
begun  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ;  the 
adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that 
he  could  never  be  taught  to  underftand  our 
claim.  The  law  of  nations  made  little  of  his 
knowledge.  Let  him  not,  however,  be  de¬ 
preciated  in  his  grave ;  he  had  powers  not 
univerially  polTeffed;  and  if  he  fometimes 
cnea,  he  was  likewile  fometimes  right. 

Of  reimburfement  the  talk  has  been 
more  confident,  though  not  more  reafon- 
able.  The  expences  of  war  have  been  often 
defired,  have  been  fometimes  required,  but 
were  never  paid ;  or  never,  but  when 
refinance  was  hopelefs,  and  there  remain¬ 
ed  no  choice  between  fubmiffion  and  de- 
ftrudtion. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from 
whom  the  charge  can  be  very  properly  ex¬ 
pected.  The  King  of  Spain  difavows  the 
violence  which  provoked  us  to  arm,  and 
for  the  mifehiefs  which  he  did  not  do,  why 
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Ihouldhepay?  Buccarelli,  though  he  had 
learned  all  the  arts  of  an  Eaft-Indian  go¬ 
vernor,  could  hardly  have  collected  at  Buenos 
Ay  res  a  fum  fufficient  to  fatisfy  our  de¬ 
mands.  If  he  be  honeft,  he  is  hardly  rich ; 
and  if  he  be  difpofed  to  rob,  he  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  placed  where  robbers 
have  been  before  him. 

The  King  of  Spain  indeed  delayed  to 
comply  with  our  propofals,  and  our  arma¬ 
ment  was  made  neceffary  by  unfatisfadfcory 
anfwers  and  dilatory  debates.  The  delay 
certainly  increaled  our  expences,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  increafe  of  our  ex- 
pences  put  an  end  to  the  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  procefs  of 
human  affairs.  Negotiation  requires  time. 
What  is  not  apparent  to  intuition  muff  be 
found  by  enquiry.  Claims  that  have  re¬ 
mained  doubtful  for  ages  cannot  be  fettled 
in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints  are  not 
eafily  adjuftedbut  by  reciprocal  compliance. 
The  Spaniards  thinking  themfelves  intitled 
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to  the  ifland,  and  injured  by  Captain 
Hunt,  in  their  turn  demanded  fatisfadtion, 
which  was  refufed ;  and  where  is  the  wonder 
if  then-  conceffions  were  delayed  ?  They  may 
tell  us,  that  an  independent  nation  is  to  be 
influenced  not  by  command,  but  by  perfua- 
fion  j  that  if  we  expedt  our  propofals  to  be 
received  without  deliberation,  we  afliime 
that  fovereignty  which  they  do  not  grant 
us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  they  are  de¬ 
liberating,  we  muft  indulge  our  martial 
ardour  at  our  own  charge. 

The  Englifh  miniflry  afked  all  that 
was  reafonable,  and  enforced  all  that  they 
afked.  Our  national  honour  is  advanced, 
and  our  interefl,  if  any  intereft  we  have, 
is  lufliciently  lecured.  There  can  be  none 
amongft  us  to  whom  this  tranfadtion  does 
not  leem  happily  concluded,  but  thofe  wIiq 
having  fixed  their  hopes  on  publick  cala¬ 
mities,  fat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a  day 
of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the  arts 
of  domeftick  fedition,  having  wearied  via- 
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lence,  and  exhaufted  falfehood,  they  yet 
flattered  themfelves  with  fome  affiftance 
from  the  pride  or  malice  of  Spain ;  and 
when  they  could  no  longer  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  complain  of  grievances  which  they  did 
not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  real  evils  were  poflible,  and 
their  refolution  is  well  known  of  charging 
all  evil  on  their  governours. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  con- 
fidered  as  the  lofs  of  their  laft  anchor ; 
and  received  not  only  with  the  fretful- 
nefs  of  difappointment,  but  the  rage  of 
defperation.  When  they  found  that  all 
Were  happy  in  fpite  of  their  machinations, 
and  the  foft  effulgence  of  peace  fhone  out 
upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but 
that  of  fullen  envy;  they  could  not  like  Mil- 
ton’s  prince  of  hell  abftradt  themfelves  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  their  evil ;  as  they  have  not  the 
wit  of  Satan,  they  have  not  his  virtue ;  they 
tried  once  again  what  could  be  done  by  fo- 
pbiftry  without  art,  and  confidence  without 
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credit.  They  reprefented  their  Sovereign 
as  dilhonoured  and  their  country  as  be¬ 
trayed,  or,  in .  their  fiercer  paroxifins  of 

fury,  reviled  their  Sovereign  as  betraying 
it. 


Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  expofe  by  fhowing  that  more  than  has 
been  yielded  was  not  to  be  expedted,  that 
more  perhaps  was  not  to  be  defired,  and 
that  if  all  had  been  refufed,  there  had 
fcarcely  been  an  adequate  reaibn  for  a  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger 
of  war  or  of  refufal,  but  what  danger  there 
was  proceeded  from  the  fadtion.  Foreign 
nations,  unacquainted  with  the  infolence  of 
Common  Councils,  and  unaccuftomed  to 
the  howl  of  Plebeian  patriotifm,  when  they 
heard  of  rabbles  and  riots,  of  petitions  and 
remonflrances,  of  difcontent  in  Surry,  Der- 
by  (hi  re  and  Yorkfhire,  when  they  faw  tfie 
chain  of  fubordination  broken,  and  the  le- 
gifiature  threatned  and  defied,  naturally 
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imagined  that  fuch  a  government  had  little 
leifure  for  Falkland  Ill  and  ;  they  fuppofed 
that  the  English,  when  they  returned, 
would  find  Wilkes  inverted  with  the.  protec¬ 
torate;  or  fee  the  mayor  of  London,  what 
tne  brencn  have  formerly  feen  tiieir  mayors 
of  the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  army 
and  tutor  of  the  King;  that  they  would  be 
called  to  tell  their  tale  before  the  Common 
Council ;  and  that  the  world  was  to  expedt 
war  or  peace  from  a  vote  of  the  fubfcribers 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  loll:  their 
hopes,  and  our  friends  X  hope  are  recovered 
fiom  their  fears.  To  fancy  that  our  go¬ 
vernment  can  be  fubverted  by  the  rabble, 
whom  its  lenity  has  pampered  into  impu¬ 
dence,  is  to  fear  that  a  city  may  be  drowned 
by  the  overflowing  of  its  kennels.  The  dis¬ 
temper  which  cowardice  or  malice  thought 
either  decay  of  the  vitals,  or  refolution  of  the 
nerves,  appears  at  laft  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  political  phthiriafis ,  a  difeafe 
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too  loathfome  for  a  plainer  name  ;  bat  the 
effed  of  negligence  rather  than  of  weaknefs, 
and  of  which  the  fhame  is  greater  than  the 
danger. 

O 

Among  the  difturbers  of  our  quiet 
are  fome  animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom 
their  power  of  roaring  perfuaded  us  to 
think  formidable,  but  we  now  perceive 
that  found  and  force  do  not  always  go  to¬ 
gether.  The  noife  of  a  favage  proves  no¬ 
thing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  do- 
meftick,  we  may  at  laft  hope  to  remain 
awhile  in  quiet,  amufed  with  the  view  of 
our  own  fuccefs.  We  have  gained  politi¬ 
cal  flrength  by  the  increafe  of  our  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  we  have  gained  real  flrength  by  the 
reparation  of  our  navy  ;  we  have  fhewn 
Europe  that  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet 
exhaufted  us  ■,  and  we  have  enforced  our  fet- 
tlement  on  an  ifland  on  which  twenty  years 
ago  we  durft  not  venture  to  look. 
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These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  ho- 
neft  minds  j  but  this  is  a  time  in  which 
hope  comes  to  all.  From  the  prefent  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  publick  the  patriots  them- 
felves  may  derive  advantage.  To  be  harm- 
lefs  though  by  impotence  obtains  fome 
degree  of  kindnefs  ;  no  man  hates  a  worm 
as  he  hates  a  viper  ;  they  were  once  dreaded 
enough  to  be  detefted,  as  ferpents  that 
could  bite;  they  have  now  Ihewn  that  they 
can  only  hifs,  and  may  therefore  quietly 
flink  into  holes,  and  change  their  Hough 
unmolefted  and  forgotten. 
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